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Dedication 


This book is dedicated to all the friends of 
Elizabeth Bartlett Ryan Gordon who assembled 
in Woodstock, Vermont on 14th June 2003 
to pay homage to her memory. 


And to my beautiful wife Cynthia, who taught 
me that love is the only protection. 


“ .. Flawless in beauty—a miracle.” 
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“To live one's own life, to lead it to the 
full, carries with it the reward of 
immortality. . . At the Source there is 
no separation either of God and 
creature or of spirit and time. 

The mission of man on earth 
is to remember. . .” 


Betty Ryan remains, for those of us who 
had the privilege of knowing her, a woman of 
great integrity, creativity, and inner beauty. 
The one constant that recurs in descriptions 
of her is that Betty was an artist. Not simply 


one who practiced the fine arts, but rather a 
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woman whose sensibilities were so finely 
attuned that she could perceive that which 
remained obscured to most. Betty Ryan was also 
capable of inspiring great art and literature. 
This fact alone says something fundamental 


about her presence and personality. 


To those who did not know her personally, 
Betty Ryan is usually remembered as one of 
Henry Miller's circle at the Villa Seurat in 
late 1930s Paris. This association with Miller, 
Nin, Durrell and Alfred Perlés brought her 
times of great joy in her life but, later, also a 
degree of suffering. Over a period of several 
years various biographers writing the lives 
of her famous friends approached her. 
Because Betty was a very private and good 
person she was at times naive as to the 
motivations and methods of so-called 
scholars, and found herself described in a way 
that neither she nor her friends, nor Henry 
Miller would have recognized as truthful. 
Betty shared with Henry Miller a life-long 


fear of being misunderstood. Each of them has 
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been misunderstood and misjudged by history 
up till now—Miller, by the public and 
academics, and Betty Ryan because she lived 
her life organized around solitude and refused 


to betray the memories and people she loved. 


Betty Ryan was born in New York on August 
19th 1914. At the time, the twenty-three year 
old Henry Miller was working in his father's 
tailor shop at 5 West 31st street and exploring 
his relationship with ‘the widow’ Pauline 
Chouteau. Betty discovered oil painting at the 
age of five and began serious study at the age 
of twelve. At sixteen she would be accepted as 
a student by Hans Hoffman, who introduced 
Cubism to the United States, and influenced 
Jackson Pollock and Larry Rivers. Betty Ryan 
grew up somewhat isolated from her business 
man father and socialite mother and learned 
to live in solitude. She would, in her youth, look 
out from her apartment window with binoculars 
to see who was playing at Carnegie Hall (one 
of Miller’s favorite haunts). She visited Paris 


in 1932, took informal classes at the Sorbonne, 
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and later became the favorite student of Le 
Corbusier's cousin, Ozenfant, who had the best 
art school in Paris at the time. In 1932 Miller 
was deep in the writing of Tropic of Cancer and 
the throes of his tumultuous relationship with 


Anais and June. 


Miller, who was Betty Ryan's close friend 
in Paris, lived above her in the house at 18 
Villa Seurat. He occupied a second floor studio 
opposite the apartment of Swiss photographer 
Arnaud de Maigret. It was a large, airy room 
with attached bedroom and bath. Always kept 
neat and clean, Miller organized his papers 
methodically, placed prints of Brassai photos 
on the walls, and, in large letters, lines from 
one of his favorite songs—“we’re setting the 
world on fire." In one corner lay a stack of 
unsold copies of the Paris first edition of Tropic 
of Cancer. He would tap the pile and smile— 
"these books are worth a fortune!" and laugh. 
Betty seems to have moved there in late 
September 1936 after her return from 


travelling in Yugoslavia with her friend 
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Radmila Djoukitch, whom she had first met 
at a student foyer in Paris. Betty's former 
studio on the rue des Artistes, a pretty, 
amusing room, overlooking the local reservoir 
and filled with light, had a tendency to flood, 
and she found new quarters through painter 
Jean Hélion. They carried her belongings 
across in a wheelbarrow. It was also through 
Hélion that Betty first heard mention of Henry 
Miller. She moved into the studio formerly 
used by Michael Fraenkel—the room in which 
Miller himself had first stayed as Fraenkel's 
guest in 1931, and in which the ideas behind 
Tropic of Cancer were conceived. Betty has told 
how she met Miller one winter's day when he 
came downstairs to see if she had accidentally 
turned off the heat to his apartment. Though 
well known in some literary circles, Miller was 
at the time still very poor and often went 
without food and heat. He would suffer from 
malnutrition and decayed teeth caused by his 
bad diet, and regularly have to beg friends, 
such as Brassai, for financial help to feed 


himself. Sometimes he would walk across to 


Betty Ryan on the balcony of 18 Villa Seurat in 1938, at 
the time Henry Miller fell in love with her. Miller originally 
dedicated both Max and the White Phagocytes and 
Colossus of Maroussi to her. 
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Madame Kalf's studio to attend one of her 
soirées, filled with bores and would-be artists, 
just to eat the delicious sandwiches. Betty and 
her cook Lizzie, who soon occupied a tiny room 
in the same house, would help keep Miller fed, 
as did his writer and translator friend Georges 
Pelorsen and his girlfriend, Maggie. Hunger 
was a real problem among some of Miller's 
friends. Max Jacob once wrote to Jean Cocteau 
that their friend Conrad Moricand had not 
eaten anything of substance for fifteen days. 
When he had the money, Miller would walk to 
the end of his street, turn right and cross the 
rue de la Tombe Issoire to the butcher's store. 
He would buy a fillet de boeuf for some twelve 
to eighteen cents, which he would fry and eat 
with a salad made with the best olive oil, 
accompanied by grapes and nuts and 
Roquefort or Camembert. Because of the 
parsimoniousness of their landlady Madame 
Ginsbourg, their house was heated only a little 
in the early morning and evening. Mr. Tcheou, 
a Chinese friend of Miller and Betty, was a 


poet, photographer and engineer, and one day 
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Betty Ryan with her cook, Lizzie in the Garden at 18 
Villa Seurat. 
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he and Miller broke the lock on the cellar to 
gain access to the furnace and give themselves 
some much belated warmth. This was only 
after Miller had delivered Madame Ginsbourg 
a ten page hand-written letter extolling the 
beauty of heat and the amiability of a warm 
room—all to no avail. Miller and Betty Ryan 
quickly became good friends and through him 
she met his circle: Alfred Perlés, Anais Nin, 
Arnaud de Maigret, Hans Reichel, David 


Edgar, and Lawrence and Nancy Durrell. 


All of these people had reasons to be 
grateful to know Betty Ryan and they 
perceived her not only as an equal, but also as 
a person of exceptional beauty, kindness and 
talent. Later accounts of this period often 
neglect or underestimate her importance to 
this group of friends, some of whom are now 
world-renowned names in literature. 
Mistaking Betty's youth, gentleness and 
silences for immaturity or lack of ability, 
chroniclers have given the impression that she 


was somehow lesser than her companions. It 
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is certain that none of them, with the exception 
of Anais Nin, who grossly misrepresented 
Betty in the Diaries, and had plenty of reasons 
to feel insecure around her, would have agreed. 
Alfred Perlés, who in later decades knew Betty 
well, and rededicated his two Paris books to 


her, wrote of her as— 


“an American girl of exceptional 
charm and insight. . . a rather lovely 
creature, with an aura of purity which 
found corroboration in her voice, a soft 
and mysteriously caressing voice, 
borrowed from the folklore of some 


forgotten country.” 


Perlés also said that despite her loveliness 
and enigmatic charm—“there was an element 
about her, which made her untouchable: we 
all loved her and none of us ever dreamed of 
making love to her.” If previous biographers 
had taken these words seriously and 
researched behind the scenes, they would 


never have erroneously insisted that Betty was 
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the lover of Henry Miller and her other 
neighbor, Chaim Soutine—something Betty 
always denied in person, and in numerous 


letters to various researchers over many years. 


In 1939 Lawrence Durrell would recall his 
stay in Paris and described Betty Ryan as—“a 
self-created miracle—she is seated, still work- 
ing over her easel, adding up oracles; I loved 
her." Betty also became exceptionally close to 
the German painter Hans Reichel, whom she 
met through Miller, and about whom Miller 
wrote The Cosmological Eye. At Miller's bid- 
ding Betty held an exhibition of Reichel's 
paintings at her studio. The success of this 
exhibition allowed Reichel to move from his 
hotel room at Hotel des Terrasses, 74 rue de 
la Glaciére, into his long-term home at the 
impasse de Rouet, around the corner from the 
Café Zeyer. Miller and his friends would re- 
pair to the Zeyer when they were in funds, and 
here he had begun his Hamlet Correspondence 
with Michael Fraenkel in 1935. In poorer times 


they all crossed the street to stand at the zinc 
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Above and facing page: Betty Ryan's studio during the 
exhibition of Hans Reichel paintings. 
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at the working class Bouquet d'Alesia. Betty 
Ryan would buy Reichel's paintings when he 
was in need, and he would sometimes make 
her gifts of canvasses and flowers. Her gener- 
osity and friendship greatly assisted Reichel 
as an artist and man. They sometimes spoke 
German and French together and Reichel gave 
her books by Dostoievsky and Knut Hamsun, 
in Gothic script. He had known Rilke (whose 
Malte Laurids Brigge was a favorite of Miller 
and Perlés) as a youth. Reichel was a volatile 
man, who could, on bad days, be a violent 
drunk or radically unstable—but Betty saw 
only the suffering behind this facade. On good 
days Reichel was a wonderful storyteller, and 
frighteningly intense—so much so that a 
waiter on the boulevard St. Michel once re- 
fused to serve them. He was a man who fell in 
love with the song of birds heard in the Jardin 
des Plantes (painting their portraits into his 
canvasses), and who walked through the 
streets of Paris like a figure from German 
Márchen, with imaginary precious stones in 


his pockets, and wonders to unfold. One 
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evening, in a poor café near the Hotel des 
Terrasses, Betty and Reichel saw a sad-look- 
ing man scratching away on a violin and pass- 
ing around his cap to try to raise a few francs. 
Almost none were given. ^You must make the 
violin sing" said Reichel, “let me make it sing 
for you and then you will have more francs." 
Reichel took up the violin and whistled in per- 
fect pitch to tune the battered instrument. He 
then played Mozart beautifully, as he thought 
back to the days when he had played with Paul 
Klee and Adolf Busch in pre-Hitler Munich. It 
was said that in the days before Paris Reichel 
would stride up and down his room, the walls 
(as always) covered with paintings, and play 
the violin to them, until they began to smile 
back at him. Reichel would say that unless his 
paintings looked back at him, they were fail- 
ures. Like Romanian painter Tuculescu, there 
are eyes in almost all of his paintings. Miller 
wrote of this as “the cosmological eye"—a ubiq- 
uitous eye which was the *vestigal organ of 
his love so deeply implanted into everything 
he looked at that it shone back at him out of 
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German painter Hans Reichel. 
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the darkness of human insensitivity." It was a 
world where the objects of Reichel's love swim 
up to the light and “arrange themselves on his 
canvasses to marry one another in strange 
mystical unions, which are indissoluble." 
Reichel’s paintings, said Miller, were holy. In 
days of dreadful poverty in Paris Reichel had 
pawned his violin. Betty once found a cluster 
of pawn tickets in a cup at Reichel's small 
room. She redeemed them at the State pawn 
office behind the Hotel de Ville, hoping to find 
a violin among his lost treasures—but it was 
much too late for that. Music is always present 
in the structure of Reichel's paintings, as it is 
in Miller's prose. Often Betty would walk the 
quarter mile from her studio to the impasse 
de Rouet to deliver a hot meal to Reichel in 
his quarters, the walls peppered with can- 
vasses. On lonelier days Reichel would knock 
on Betty's door—“I am in need of an echo!” he 
would exclaim. He would sometimes have 
moments of fear, and come close to madness— 
“my heart is huge" he would say. He would be 


afraid it would continue to beat after his death, 
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as he lay buried in the ground. Reichel was 
constantly intense, taught as a violin string, 


torn between his visions of Heaven and Hell. 


Reichel was red-green color-blind and had 
seen flaming red trees in the forests of Bavaria 
and on the hills of the Parc Montsouris. He 
would grow hot at the thought of the 
overwhelming redness of nature, and distract 
himself by whistling the tunes he heard from 
the birds in the trees. Both Reichel and Miller 
had Proustian memories. Both were obsessed 
with moments of recognition—with tapping into 
the wellsprings of life and creativity that already 
exist all around us, if we have but eyes to see 
them. Like many of Miller's friends, Reichel was 
a lonely man—“terrifyingly alone and apart.” 
Miller wrote of a Christmas that he, Reichel and 
Perlés spent at the Villa Seurat. All they had 
were a crust of bread and part of a bottle of vin 
de table. They began to reminisce—Reichel of 
his prison experiences in Germany, (like Miller) 
walking up and down the room acting out the 


story as it unfolded. The memory of this day, as 
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Miller describes it, is one ofthe many examples 
of introducing Biblical imagery into his prose. 
Two English friends finally arrived bringing 
enough money to go out and buy food—they were 
David Gascoyne and Antonia White. It was a 
decisive day for Perlés, whose meeting with 
Antonia (who became Iris Day in Perlés' novel, 
The Renegade) would affect him deeply, helping 
him to reconcile the transient personalities he 


had for so long used as masks for his pain. 


Betty Ryan shared many intellectual 
interests with her friend Henry Miller— 
notably a fascination with Russian and 
Chinese literature, and a deep interest in 
many lesser-known English writers. They 
talked often of Dostoievsky and John Cowper 
Powys, of the I Ching and Lao Tse, of China 
and of Greece. Their Chinese friend Nien 
Sien Tcheou would publish a Chinese love 
letter to Betty in the September 1937 edition 
of the Booster magazine edited by Alfred 
Perlés, with the help of his friends. Betty 
actively worked with Henry and Fred to 
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expand the subscription base, bringing in 
subscribers from as far away as New York 
and Belgrade. This little-remembered 
magazine was an important stepping stone 
in the early careers of many famous writers, 
from Dylan Thomas and William Saroyan, 
to Gerald Durrell and George Barker. 
Contributors ranged from Elizabeth Smart 
and Raymond Queneau, to Karel Capek and 


the major Indian writer, Mulk Rand Anand. 


Without doubt the greatest impact Betty 
Ryan had in Paris was on the life and career of 
Henry Miller. Their friendship was very close 
and together they had some of the most creative 
and enjoyable times of their lives. Miller 
revealed to Betty a side of his most intimate 
personality—one which he kept concealed from 
almost everyone around him—a side that even 
someone as close to him as Anais Nin was not 
able to tap. Miller once wrote that when he 
came to France he had been desperately hungry 
not only for the physical and sensual, but for 


human warmth and empathy, for inspiration 
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Betty Ryan's friend Radmila sculpting a head of Mr. Tcheou. 
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and understanding. When asked, towards the 
end of her life, what were the dominant 
characteristics of Miller's personality, Betty 
spoke of his wonderful sense of humor, his 
religious spirit and of his overwhelming 
compassion. She also remembered the Miller 
of everyday, with all the quirks of his 
personality. One never knocked unexpectedly 
at his door without risking his rage, as she once 
discovered to her cost. Miller lived in fear of 
the unexpected ever since the day he thought 
Nin's husband Hugo had discovered his affair 
with Anais. He asked Perles to stay with him 
for protection. Later, in New York, he would 
constantly hide his whereabouts as he lived in 
fear of the detective put on his trail by his 
alimony-seeking ex-wife, Beatrice. At one point 
Miller was even placed under observation by 
the French secret police, suspected of being a 
German spy! In person, Miller could be very 
gentle, and was at times both depressive and 
insecure. At other times he was a fount of 
energy. He both walked and thought rapidly, 


always giving an impression of deft speed. 
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Henry Miller as he appeared on his return from Greece 


at the time he was writing Colossus of Maroussi. 
(Duplicated courtesy of Val Clarke). 
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When going out for the evening, Miller always 
had a ready plan. He loved lunches in a café 
followed by a walk in the Parc Montsouris. 
Miller could be naive, almost angelic, and yet 
sometimes merciless in his condemnation of 
himself and others. He seemed often to retreat 
within himself, and was a good listener, at times 
most tender with other people. At other 
moments he was a fine mimic, as he and Perlés 
parodied everyone from themselves to Hitler, 
until tears ran down their cheeks. Miller had 
in his youth been a pianist, good enough to 
perform in public, and he once played a duet 
with Perlés in the cobblestoned street outside 
Betty's window. Miller, deferential, respectful 
and gallant, would take Betty to his old haunts 
in Paris—to the Cirque Medrano and 
Montmartre and to seedy bars and cafés. He 
sat for a sculpture of his head by Radmila in 
Betty's studio (as did Mr. Tcheou) and was 
always punctual, silent, and he held very still. 
Once, Miller gave Betty a ticket for the Paris 
concert debut of Anais Nin's brother Joaquin. 


He told her to stay out of sight, not to move 
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around in the intermission. He was afraid of 
Anais'jealousy. Anais moved about below from 
her place in the fourth row, robed in a scarlet 
and gold Velasquez-style dress, greeting 
friends. After the concert, Miller and Betty met 
as agreed and walked all the way across Paris, 
along the right bank, then across the river and 
uphill to the Place d'Alesia and rue de la Tombe 
Issoire, back to the Villa Seurat. They talked of 
art and literature and the broken ideals of 
Surrealism. It was a beautiful night, Betty 
recalled. Miller often wore a greenish, soft 
Tweed jacket. He seemed to radiate light. As 
he told a story he would move about the room, 
filling the space gracefully, as if in a baroque 
dance. Miller seemed to heighten the senses of 
those around him and he gave the impression 
of being able to magnify detail, of holding it like 
a prism in the light. He drew meaning out of 
every moment, with a Proustian depth of 
awareness. At one luncheon in Betty's studio 
in 1938, the group of friends discussed Miller's 
latest publishing venture, Siana Editions. 


Perlés, Miller, Nin and Durrell would provide 
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texts; Nancy Durrell would illustrate with 
woodcuts. Reichel talked of the visions of 
‘ghost-souls’ in his paintings, and Durrell and 
Betty, of Greece. Miller rose from his chair and 
exclaimed, raising his glass, “nous faisons 
Vhistoire”’—“we are making history. . . this is 
a day that will be remembered.” It most 


assuredly is. 


Miller’s friends were regular guests at 
Betty’s studio. And over their many talks 
Miller fell deeply in love with her—of that, 
there is no doubt. When Richard Osborn, 
Miller’s old friend, who had housed him in the 
winter of 1931 and introduced him to Anais 
Nin, returned briefly to Paris in 1938, he met 
Betty Ryan. He wrote to ask Miller if she was 
spoken for—she is immensely beautiful he 
said, and reminded Osborn, in the power of 
her presence, of June. In an unpublished let- 
ter to Lawrence Durrell, when Miller thought 
Betty might visit Greece alone, he wrote that 
if she should come Durrell’s way then he 


should treat her with the same kindness and 
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hospitality as if Miller himself were the guest. 
“She means" Miller said, “more to me than I 
can ever say." Ironically it would eventually 
be Betty who loaned her studio to Larry and 
Nancy Durrell when they came to Paris to 
meet Miller for the very first time. In the mean- 
time Betty toured Italy to see the major artis- 
tic treasures before the threat of war closed 


the possibility. 


Henry Miller dedicated two books to Betty 
Ryan—more than to any other person—more 
than to Anais Nin or to his wife June. To Betty, 
Miller was a rather paternal figure, some 
twenty years her senior, a man with a center 
and great charm, who energized a room when 
he entered. Miller had magnetism, was patient 
and kind and very discriminating, appearing 
amazingly sure of himself and his work. This 
is how she recalled him. To Betty, Miller 
revealed his vulnerability and quiet intellect, 
his sensitivity and gentleness. This he did 
because he trusted her implicitly and because 


she was more perceptive than most people he 
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Sculptured head of Henry Miller by Betty Ryan's friend 
Radmila at the Villa Seurat. 
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befriended. Also because she perceived his 
suffering, and the intentions behind his work 
more clearly than anyone else did at the time, 
with the possible exception of Lawrence 
Durrell. Betty saw how Miller functioned as a 
writer, and as a man, behind the facade of the 
auto-hero of his books. She knew that the Miller 
ofthe autobiographical romances and the Miller 
of everyday life were not one and the same. 
Betty recalled Miller as an intensely religious 
man devoted to his work, thundering away on 
his typewriter, and heard through paper-thin 
walls, often late into the night. Sometimes she 
would have to go out because of the din. To 
pause he would end in a tender pizzicato. She 
believed that in his books Miller had *given man 
an enigma to keep him busy for quite a few 
centuries." She also realized that America 
would have *a hard time standing face to face 
with Henry Miller." Theirs was a friendship 
born of a deep affinity and a love of language 
and literature, of music and art. Their shards 
of Parisian memory sparked from Mozart's 


clarinet sonatas and the piano works of Scriabin 
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and Poulenc, to the paintings of Klee and 
Turner. Anyone who doubts the importance of 
Betty Ryan in Miller's life and achievements 
should look again at the results oftheir meeting 
and the fact that they corresponded for the rest 
of his life. In 1965 Miller remarked to Durrell 
that Betty was still the same gentle timid soul 
that he had loved. Betty, recalling Miller in 
1991, would think back to the days ofthe friends 
at the Villa Seurat: “No. 18 was the center of 
the world for us—brim full of amusement and 


happiness too. . ." 


For three years Lawrence Durrell was 
unsuccessful at persuading Miller to visit 
Greece. Later, in his book Blue Thirst, Durrell 
would claim he had been behind Miller's 
decision to see the country. Edmund Keeley (in 
Inventing Paradise) would, in the face of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, deny 
Betty any role in Miller's discovery of Greece. 
She is, unforgivably, not even mentioned in his 
book on Miller and Durrell's connection with 


the country and its writers, despite the decisive 
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Betty Ryan in her ground floor studio at 18 Villa Seurat, 


» 


which Miller described as a *cathedral of light and space. 
Originally designed by and for artists Peter and Anna 
Neagoé, the house was built in 1926-7. Miller's friend 
Michael Fraenkel, who divided the building into 
apartments, owned it in 1931-2. It was in Betty Ryan's 
studio that Miller first met and stayed with Fraenkel in 
1931. Fraenkel would use the apartment periodically up 
until 1935. 
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role she obviously played. As Miller himself 
described, it was Betty Ryan who ensured that 
he would finally make the journey. Inspired by 
her own travels in the country in August 1934, 
Betty unleashed her own vision of Greece upon 
Miller's imagination. At the time she had made 
her journey with the Ozenfant Academy, Miller 
had been preparing to move to his studio in the 
Villa Seurat to be closer to Anais Nin, who was 
expecting his child. The studio would be known 
as Anais’ office to her husband—but in reality 
Miller would be living there alone. On the 11th 
August 1934, as Betty docked in Pireus, Anais 
was recording that Henry had (naively) placed 
all his hopes on their life together. Nin 
meantime was deeply in love with Otto Rank 
and taking quinine to help abort Henry's baby. 
On August 27th when Betty was touring 
Olympia and the Temple of Jupiter and making 
her way to the boat for France, Henry was at 
Louveciennes packing books. Anais was 
confiding to her journal that she did not really 
wish to be with Henry and was preparing for a 


surgical abortion of her six-month fetus. She 
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would soon be recovering from surgery, as 
Henry sat blubbering in the waiting room and 
Betty Ryan arrived in Marseilles. The memories 
of Betty Ryan's travels that year would later 
save Henry Miller from some ofthe patterns of 
suffering in his relationships with women. They 
would also offer him, for one of the rare times 
in his life, the undivided and supportive love 
and understanding of a creative and beautiful 
woman who never did anything to make him 
suffer, or feel uncared for, or unloved. In a 
journal of his first impressions of Greece, 
recorded for George Seferis, Miller would 


remember Betty Ryan as: 


"A young American woman who se- 
duced me with her faithful ravishing de- 
scriptions of Greece. I spent hours, whole 
days even, listening to her. The miracle 
is that all she told me was true. Every- 
where I go in Greece I discover the im- 
prints she left in traveling from one end 
of the country to another, and never 


attracting the slightest attention. I am fa- 
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erc red 
Départ de MARSEILLE à 11 h. 30 pour (сёз. 
Jeodi 9 août : 


En mer. 


Vendredi 10 aot : 
En mer 


Samedi 11 аобх : 

Arrivée à ITEA le matin. 

Visite de DELPHES, Excursion par les bois d'oliviers et 
la Plaine Sacrée. Visite der ruines du Ніёгоп, (оз е de 
l'École Française, terrasse et ruines du grand temple 
d'Apollon. Éx-voto des Thessabens, Lesché de Сейде, Fon- 
taine Cassotis, Théstre, Auteur du Sanctuaire : ruines de la 
ville et de da oe ea site оё slégealt le Consell 
des Amphictyons }„ beau Stade aux бапсз du Parnasse, 
Gymnase et Palexre, Nécropole, 
du Musée de Delphes (dit Musée Homolle). 

Départ le soir pour Le Pirée. 


Dimanche 12 août : 

Arrivée au PIRÉE. Visite d'ATHÉNES. 

Le matin : Musée National, 

Lapetsmidt : l'Acropole (Propylées, Parthénon, Erech- 
theict, Musée), l'Odéon d'Hérode Atticus, be Théátre de 
Dieaysos, l'Arc d'Adrien, le Temple de Zeus Olym 
le Stade, la Pnyx, la Prison de Socrate, l'Aréapage. le 
seios, la Tour des Vents, les Eglises byzantines. 


Lundi 13 août : 3 


Excursion à ELEUSIS, sanctuaire des Grandes Déesses. 
Acropole, Propylées, Musée. 


Mardi 14 août : 
lourmée libre. 


Mereredi 15 aot : 
Matinée libre. Départ l'après-midi pour Constantinople 


jeudi 16 200€ : 
Arrivée à CONSTANTINOPLE. Visite de la ville l'aprér- 


gi". 


Vendredi 17 ao&t : 


Départ en auto à 8 h. 30, Visite de Sai „ Citerñe, 
Basilique, Mosquée Sultae Ahmed, place de l'Hippodrome, 
petite Sainte-Scphie, Obélisque de Théodose |”, Colonne 

rpentine, Colonne de Cosstastie-le-Graad, Musée d'An- 

Déjeuner au Restaurant “ A la Turquoise 

Aprés-midi, visite de la «ёге église de Kharié-Diami 


(admi, mesalques byzantines: scènes de la vic du 
Мік, 


e 16 août : 


vée à ЕСИМЕ. Viske de Fite ct départ розг le Pirée 
(Escale de deux heures) et Catacolo. 


The Ozenfant School of Fine 
1934 visit to Greece as part 


Visite 
Satiman 
Samedi 18 août : 

Journée libre. 


Dimanche 19 août : 
Dégart à midi pour Thassos. 


Lundi 20 août : 
Arrivée le marin à l'ile de THASSOS. Déberquement et 
romenade à pled розг visiter les ruines escarpées et lei 
de l'Ecole гапай. 
Après-midi : départ pour Mont-Athos, 
Arrivée le soir à DAPHNE. 


Mardi 21 août 1 
Visite des couvents de MONT-ATHOS ой h splendour! 


du 


rand bazar, det mosquées de l'Evhaf et d 


Fontaine Castalis, Visite! de l'art byzantin apparait dans le pur éclat de son prestige. 


Départ le soir pour Myconos. 
| Mercredi 22 aot : 


Arrivée à MYCONOS et DELOS, 

— visite de la ville qui est d'un pittoresque par- 
ticulier avec ses rues étroites, ses les église et 
chapelier, sex malsons à arcades entièrement blanche. 

Delos : Visite des Ruines et du Musée. Asceniion du 
сие. 


Départ pour Mie de Santorin. 


Jeudi 23 août : 
Arrivée à SANTOCRIN. 
Visite de l'sacieane Théra. la plus. salsisrante 
esterelle de la Grèce. 
Visite de la petite lle volesnique de KAYMENI, Ascent 
son à des d'ines jusqu'à la ville de Phyra. Visite du Musée. 
Départ pour llle de Crête. 


Vendredi 24 août : 
Arrivée à CANDIE. 
Visite du Musée et excursion en awtos зч Palais de Cnossos. 
Départ pour Марде, 


Samedi 25 aoüt : 


Arrivée à NAUPLIE. Viste du Musée et excertice en 
auto à EPIDAURE. Saectuaire d'Asciéplos ot d'Artémis, 
Tholos de Polyciéte. Dortoirs des malades, Thédtre, Stade, 
Gyowase ct bains d'Aetoeis. 

Visite de TYRINTMHE. constructions cyclopéennes, surs 
d'enceinte, galeries, cellers, vodter 

MYCÉNES ; Visite des tombeaux royaux. Porte des 
Lions. Enceinte de Schliemans, Tombes des Masques d'Or. 
Acropole et Palals-Royal, Sources Persela. 

Départ pour l'ile d'Égine 
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illustrations show the itinerary for her journey and the 
palette composition recommended for painting during her 
travels. She would describe many of these places to Henry 
Miller during their evenings together at the Villa Seurat. 
He would use them as the basis for his travels in Greece 
and recount his adventures in Colossus of Maroussi. 
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miliar with the works of those who have 
written about the marvels of Greece, but 
by comparison with the words of this 
unknown young woman their words seem 
pale. I feel obliged to extend her my hom- 
age here and now, homage to a pure, pre- 
cise vision. God bless her for the privi- 
lege she granted me in listening to her 


sweet, ecstatic voice." 


Betty Ryan spoke, Miller said, the way only 
a great artist or writer could, and it was she 
who laid the seeds of longing for Greece in 
Miller's heart. It was a journey that would give 
birth to Miller's finest book and radically 
change him as a writer and man for the rest of 
his creative life. He dedicated Colossus of 
Maroussi to Betty Ryan and began the book 
with a tribute to an evening when he fell under 
the spell of her evocation of the landscape near 
Olympia—which she had visited at the time he 
was losing his child with Anais. This experience 
had definitively fractured the love between 


Henry and Anais. The life-long relationship he 
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Betty Ryan as a young woman on the Island of Capri. 
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had hoped for with her began a slow foundering 
and gradual disintegration. Betty Ryan would 
come to occupy a closeness and a role of muse 
to Miller that would remain largely secret—yet 
she would free him to live anew, accompanied 
by a deeper peace within himself. Miller wrote 


ofthis evening with Betty, experienced in 1938: 


"I would never have gone to Greece 
had it not been for a girl named Betty 
Ryan who lived in the same house with 
me in Paris. One evening over a glass of 
white wine, she began to talk about her 
experiences in wandering about the 
world. I always listened to her with great 
attention, not only because her experi- 
ences were strange but also because when 
she talked about her wanderings she 
seemed to paint them: everything she de- 
scribed remained in my mind like a fin- 
ished canvas by a master. It was a pecu- 
liar conversation that evening—we began 
talking about China and the Chinese 
language, which she had begun to study. 
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Betty Ryan by the Aegean Sea during her 1934 travels in Greece. 
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Soon we were in North Africa, in the 
desert, among peoples I had never heard 
of before. And suddenly she was all alone, 
walking beside a river, and the light was 
intense and I was following her as best I 
could in the blinding sun, but she got lost 
and 1 found myself wandering about in 
a strange land listening to a language I 
had never heard before. She is not exactly 
a. storyteller, this girl, but she is an art- 
ist of some sort because nobody has ever 
given me the ambience of a place so thor- 
oughly as she did of Greece. Long after- 
wards I discovered it was near Olympia 
that she had gone astray and I with her, 
but at the time it was just Greece to me, 
a world of light such as I had never 


dreamed of or hoped to see." 


The months Miller spent in Greece were the 


happiest of his life and their memory gave birth 
to a period of immense creativity upon his 
return to America. Without Betty Ryan it is 


unlikely that Colossus of Maroussi would ever 
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have been written. During the months he spent 
in Greece he wrote to Betty almost every day— 
more than to Anais Nin. Sadly, when he 
returned to New York in January 1940, Miller 
underwent a spiritual crisis provoked by his 
return to America and the unresolved conflicts 
with his past rushing in. Miller had not left 
Greece willingly, and had even returned money 
to friends who had sent him the fare for 
America. He was forcibly repatriated. He 
alludes to this time in Remember to 
Remember—“The day the American boat left 
the port of Pireus was one of the blackest days 
of my life. It seemed as if all my efforts to make 
a new life had come to naught." 

Miller and Betty were not destined to be 
together—but their friendship eventually 
survived all and they remained in touch for 
much ofthe next forty years until Miller's death. 
Henry Miller underwent a spiritual trans- 
formation in Greece, which later led him to seek 
refuge on the wild coast of California at Big Sur. 
The attraction was in its resemblance to Greece, 


as he noticed it from his travels during the Air 
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The view from Henry Miller's back windows at the Villa 
Seurat. 
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Conditioned Nightmare trip and from his 
readings of the Greek-influenced poetry of 
Robinson Jeffers. Miller would never be happier 
in his life than in the times he spent with Betty 
Ryan and in the country she had revealed to 
him so vividly—its ghost would echo within him 


for decades to come. 


Eighteen years after Miller had left Greece 
he received a letter from one of the characters 
he describes in Colossus of Maroussi— 
Alexandros Venetikos, the Kyrios Alexandros 
of the book—a humble caretaker who recalled 
Henry Miller as he had known him during 
Miller's visit to Phaestos, in Crete. Miller 
wrote of this place as the last paradise on earth 
and it provided him with one ofthe most spiri- 


tual passages in his work: 


"I will never forget when you were 
taking leave how you stopped on the ve- 
randa near the steps, and gazed towards 


the sky in the east, and I knew you were 
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admiring the works of Almighty God. 


But you do not know dear Honored 
Henry Miller about my tears at our leave- 
taking, how in my loneliness this sepa- 
ration touched me deeply, thinking of 
how you were so touched by the creations 
of God that you were unable to say 
goodbye to me. 


And so, Honored Henry Miller, I 
never did not forget you, nor shall I ever 
forget you in my lifetime. I have only your 
book, although by now very used up, as 
it has passed through the hands of many 
thousands of men, both our own and our 


foreign visitors’. 


I have commended you to all of my 
family, ever since we met and always 
talked about you and remembered your 


good name every day of my life.” 


Betty Ryan recalled that Henry Miller had 
an aura about him, which she believed came 


from his religious faith. Every person who 
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visited Phaestos and opened Alexandros' copy 
of Colossus of Maroussi would read of Betty 
Ryan on the very first page. She saw the 
greatness in Miller and his spirituality at a time 
when very few could. She kept faith in him 
despite her disappointments at their 
separation. She continued for the rest of their 
life to maintain the friendships she had begun 
in her large studio at the Villa Seurat, which 
Miller recalled (like Greece itself) as a cathedral 
of light and space. 


For the rest of her life Betty Ryan continued 
to create her own art and to enrich the lives of 
those who knew her. Many who know her name 
only casually are not aware of her importance 
in the lives of several creative artists and 
writers. This is due to her modesty and sense 
of loyalty. In his love letter from the Booster 


Nien Sien Tcheou once described Betty as: 


"having a voice like a lamp covered in 
dark blue silk, caressing and mysterious— 


the voice of sleeping beauty after a hundred 
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years of slumber. Like touching an opaque 
crystal. endowed with a terrifying 


humanity. The soul become voice." 


With her passing Betty Ryan's voice has 
not been stilled—for she lives on in those who 
knew her and in the lives and works she in- 
spired. Betty Ryan's paintings and writings 
and the memory of her remain as alive today 
as in those nights at the Villa Seurat when, 
enthroned in her cathedral of light and space, 
she inspired love and devotion and creativity 
in a way that few could ever dream. She re- 
mains, as Miller said, “among the blessed 
ones"—those who are on the side of life and 
enhance and empower the creativity in oth- 
ers, those who recognize, like Emerson and 
Miller, the Angel in Man, and the spiritual ori- 


gins of all artistic creation. 


Karl Orend 
Galaxy Hill, Vermont 
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Betty Ryan at the Villa Seurat 
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